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Interesting Particulars relating to the Baron de Mfon- 
tesquieu. 


BY LORD CHARLEMONT, 


‘Oh all the enjoyments of which the human mind is sus- 
ceptible, |. know of nove that is more universally delight- 
ful than the pleasure’of travelling; and when we search into the 
cause of this delight, the gratification of curiosity, that passion 
with which, for the most salutary purposes, almost every man 
is plentifully endued, immediately occurs as a motive, fully ade- 
quate to account for all our feelings upon this occasion. Yetis 
there another motive, which, indeed, is known to mix itself in 
almost all owr pursuits, and which, in this also, must, 1 think, 
be allowed. 14 have a considerable share. The motive [ mean 
is vanity; the pride of doing what others have not been able 
to do; of seeing what others have not seen, of being able to 
relate the perils we have passed, and the wonders we have be- 
held, contributes not a little to give an edge to our curiosity, 
and to prompt us to endare every hardship, to dare every 
danger. If this be true, it must necessarily follow, that every 
object affords pleasure to a travellers in proportion as he esteems 
t adapted to procure him the delight of future narration, 
and the respect of those to whom he shuall narrate ; and surely 
there is nothing in the power of travel to procure us, 
which more eminenily conduces to this desired purpose, than 
Vol. 52. 7A the 
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the acquaintance of eich men as are renowned for their 
virtne and for their abilities. As the productions of the 
divinity must infinitely transcend all the works of human 
skill, surely a great and virtuous man, the noblest work of God, 
must ever be the first object of curiosity; and an juti- 
mate acquaintance with such a man must more essentially flat- 
ter our pride, than all the other wonders which travelling can 
afford. Whether all travellers think in this matter as I do, 
[ cannot tell, but this I know, that my vanity is infinitely 
less flauered by my having viewed the pyramids of Egypt, 
than by my having had the honour of an intimacy with Presi- 
dent Montesquieu; and for this reason, as well as because 
every anecdote which relates to a person of his eminence is 
always acceptable, | shall recount the manner in which I be- 
came acquainted with him, and whatever circumstances, be 
they ever so trivial, I can recollect concerning him, during the 
time of our acquaintance. 

In travelling through France [ happened, luckily for me, to 
get acquainted with Mr. Edward Elliott, afterwards Lord 
Elliott, a gentleman of Cornwall, whose excellent under- 
standing, cultivated and improved by the best education, 
aud anunated by a mind of the most pleasing cast, ren- 
dered him the most agreeable of companions. We travelled 
together for some time, and finding ourselves not very far from 
Bourdeaux, we determined not to miss the opportunity of 
going there, not so much prompted thereto by the beauty of 
the town, and the adjacent couptry, as by our ardent desire of 
seeing, and of knowing, the President Montesquieu. Ar- 
rived at Bourdeaux, our first enquiry was concerning the princt- 
pal object of our journey ; but how great was ovr disappoint- 
ment, when we found he had left the city, and was gone to 
reside at a country seat, four or five hours distant. To leave our 
longing unsatisfied was truly mortifying to us; and yet what 
could be done? At length, after a long deliberation, we 


determined to strike a bold stroke ; and, getting the better of 


alltimidity, perhaps propriety, we sat down and wrote a joint 
letter, in which we candidly told the president our reasons 
for visiting Bourdeaux, our sad disappointment, our eager 
wishes for the honour of his acquaintance, which, as English 
subjects, we most particularly desired ; concluding by begging 
pardon for our presamption, and leave to wait on him at bis 
villa. Neither did we languish long for an answer; it 
quickly arrived, in every respect as we would have wished, 
and consisted of modest acknowledgments fur the honour we 
did him, assertions of the high esteem in which be held our 
country, and the most hearty and pressing invitation to come 
to him as soon as ouroccasions would permit. The first appoint- 
ment with a favourite mistress could not have rendered our 
night 
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night miore restless; and the next morning we set out so 
early that we arrived at his villa before he was risen. The 
servant shewed us into his library, where the first object of 
curiosity that presented itself was a table, at which he had ap- 
parently been reading the night before, a book lying upon 
jtopen, turned down, anda lamp extinguished, Eager to 
know the nocturnal studies of this great philosopher, we im- 
mediately flew to the book ; it was a volume of Ovid’s works, 
containing his elegies, and. open at one of the most gallant 
poems of that master of love. Before we could overcome our 
surprise, it was greatly increased by the entrance of the presi- 
dent, whose appearance and manner was totally opposite to 
the idea which we had formed to ourselves of him; instead 
of a grave, austere philosopher, whose presence might strike 
with awe such boys as we were, the person who now addressed 
us, was a gay, polite, sprightly Frenchman; who, alter a 
thousand genteel compliments, and a thousand thanks for the 
honour we had done him, desired to know whether we 
would not breakfast, and, upon our decliving the offer, having 
already exten at an inn not far from the house, “ Come then,” 
says.he, “ let us walk, the day is fine, and I long to shew 
you my villa, as I have endeavoured to fori it according to 
the English taste, and to cultivate and dss it in the English 
manner.” Following him into the farm, we soon arrived at the 
skirts of a beautiful wood, cut into walks, and paled round, 
the entrance to which was barricadoed with a moveable bar, 
about three feet high, fastened with a padlock. “ Come,” 
said he, searching in his pocket, “ it is not worth our while 
to wait for the key ; you, I aim sure, can leap as well as I can, 
and this bar shall not stop me.” So saying, he ran at the bar, 
and fairly jumped over it, while we followed him’ with 
amazement, though not without delight, to see the philosopher 
likely to become our playfellow. This behaviour had exactly 
the effect which it meant it should have. He had ob- 
served our awkward timidity at his first accosting us, and was 
determined to rid us of it; all that awe with which, not- 
withstanding his appearance, bis character had inspired us, 
and that consequent bashfulness, which it must have occa- 
sioned, was now taken off; his age and awful character dis- 
appeared ; and our conversation was just as free and as easy 
as if we had been his equal in years, as in every other respecta- 
ble qualification. 

Our discourse now turned on matters of taste and learning, 
He asked us the extent of our travels, and, as I had visited the 
Levant, he fixed himself particularly on me, and enquired 
into several circumstances relative to the countries where | had 
been, in many of which I had the good fortune to satisfy 
him, He lamented his own fate, which had prevented his 
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seeing those curious regious, and descanted with great abi- 
lity on the advautages ‘and pleasures of travel. “ However,” 
said he, “ I, too, have been a trayeller, and have seen the coun- 
try in the world which is most worthy our curiosity—I mean 
Ragland.” He then gave us an account of his abode there, 
the many civilities he had received, and the delight he felt in 
thinking of the time he had spent there. ‘ However,” 
continued he, “ though there is no country under Heaven 


which produce $50 inaby great and shining characters as Eng- 


rp it must be confessed, that it also produces many 
cular oues, Which renders it the more i our Curiosity, 
aad, i indeed, the more entertaining.’ You are too young 


to have Mahou the duke of Mooteru :* that was one of 
the most extraordinary characters | ever met with ; endowed 
with the most excelient sense, his singularity knew no 
bounds. Only think! at my first acquaintance with him, hay- 
ing invited me to his country-seat, before i-hud leisure to get 
into any soit of intimacy, he practis ed on me that whimsical 
trick which undoubtedly you have either experienced, or 
heard of ; under the idea of playing the play of an introduc. 
tion of ambassadors, he soused me over head and ears intoa 
tub of cold water. [ thought it odd, to be sure, but a ta- 
veller,as you well know, must take the world as it goes, and, 
indeed, his great goodness to me, and bis incomparable under- 
standing, far overpaid me for all the inconveniences of my 
ducking. Liberty, however, is the glorious, cause! that it is 
which gives human nature fair play, and allowsevery singularity 
to shew itself, and which, for ane less agreeable oddity it may 
bring to li ght, gives to the world ten thousand great and useful 

exal nples. 
With this, and a great deal more conversation, every word 
of which L would wish to remember, we finished our walk, 
and having viewed every part of the villa, which was, as he had 
told us, altogether imitated from the English, style of 
gardening, we returned to the house, were shewn. into the 
drawi 1g-rooin, and were most politely received by Madame 
La Baronne, and ler daughter. Madame de Montesquieu was 
an heiress ef the reformed religion, which she still con- 
tinued to proiess. She was an < Iderly woman, and, app rently, 
had never been handsome. Mademoiselle, was a sprightly, 
fable, good-humoured girl, rather plain, but, at the same 
time, pleasing ; these, with the presideut’s secretary, whom we 
afte;waids found ta be an Irishman, formed our society. The 

secretary 


* John, duke of Montagu, married to one of the daughters o! 
he duke of Marlborough. From every account, his grace was just as 


Montesyuieu has rep nted hin; but his eccentiicity was, in ths 
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secretary spoke nothing but French, and had it been possible 
that Eliiott and J, in our private conversation, could have 
utiered any thing to the disadvantage ot our hosts, we might 
have been disagreeably trapped by our ignorance of his coun- 
try, but nothing of that kind could possibly happen; every 
thing we said was to the praise of the president, and the polite- 
ness shewn us by his family. Our dinner was plain and plenti- 
ful; and when, after having diued, we made an offer to de- 
part, the president insisted upon onr stay 5; nor did he suffer 
usto leave him for three days, during which time his con- 
versation was as sprightly as instructive,and as entertaining as 
possible. At length we took our leave, and returned to 
Bourdeaux, whither we were escorted by the secretary, who 
now, to our great surprise, spoke English, and declared himself 
my countryman, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





EASTERN CONQUERORS. 


\ +f HOM ET must be allowed to have possessed considera- 
4 ble military ‘valour and skill., He declared. that he 
Was enjoined to propagate his religion by the sword. ‘ The 
sword,” says the prophet, ‘is the key of Heaven and of Hell: 
il drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent Th 
arms for him,is of more avail than two months of fasting and 
prayer: the sins of him who falls in battle, are forgiven ; at 
ithe day of judgment, bis wounds shall be resplendent as ver- 
milion, and odoriferous as musk; and the loss. of his limbs 
shall be supplied by the wings .of, angels and cherubims.’ 
With such incentives, it is no worder that . his disciples 
were insensible to danger, and always alert for attyek and 
slauehter, Tle fought in person at mune battles, and in ten 
yeats, iiity enterprises ot war were acineved by him or | is 
officers. 

Jenghis Khan possessed a genius capable of conceiving 
great and arduous designs, and a prudence equai to their execu- 
tion; he had a natural and persuasive eloquence , a degree of 
patience which enabled him to endure and to overcome fatigue, 
an admirable temperance, anda penetrating mind, that instantly 
conceived the measures proper to be adopted on every occa- 
sion. His military talents appeared, in his successfully introduc- 
ing strict discipline and a severe police among the Tartars, 
who’till that time were unused to any restraint. And, though 
some of his own children and princes of the blood were 
Ciiristians, 
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Christians,some Jews, and some Mahometans, they incurred 
no mark of his disapprobation. 

Timour Bek exposed his person in every formidable engage- 
ment, and for his victories he has been placed among the ilius- 
trious murderers of the human race, under the name of Tamer- 
Jane. He was the first in his family who wore a crown, 
and he made himself master of three empires. In his person 
he was tall and corpulent ; but he was maimed in one hand, 
and lame on the‘right side, The motto which he chose for 
his seal was * I am sincere and plain.’ He was fond of his- 
tory, and was exceedingly well acquainted with the state of 
different countries, provinces, and cities. He was penetrat- 
ing, subtle, close, and dissembling ; just, from inclination, 
and liberal, from habit. On the other hand, ambition, had 
extinguished in him every sense of humanity; war, had 
familiarized him to bloodshed; and his religious zeal had 
inspired him with a cruel, an implacable, aud a pernicious 
fanaticism. The most remarkable trait in the character of this 
man, was his conviction of his own insufficiency, and his firm 
persuasion of being indebted for all his victories to divine 
providence. 

Nadir Shah, now so well known by the title of Kouli Khan, 
was ruler of Persia under an infant emperor, on whose 
death he was elected to the throne. His government was 
despotie and tyranoical, and he formed a design of murder- 
ing all the principal Persians. The project, however, was 
discovered, and they assembled to take revenge. Five of 
them penetrated the royal enclosure, when the emperor, 
im defending himself, slew two of the conspirators, but 
a third giving him a mortal wound, he exclaimed, ‘ Spare 
we,and J will pardon you all.’ ‘ No, replied one of the 
assailants, § thou hast never shewn mercy to any one, and we 
will now show none to thee.” And he immediately severed his 
bead from bis body. 





THE LIFE OF AN AUTHORESS, 
{From the “ Calamities of Authors.”] 


articipate, there are few more affecting than that of an 
authoress ; often insulated and unprotected in society—with 
all the sensibility of the sex, to encounter’ miseries which 
break the spirits of men; and the inconveniences arising 
trom that delicacy which trembles when it quits its retive- 
ment. 


‘@ all the sorrows in which the female character may 
Pp 
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My acquaintance with an unfortunate lady of the name of 
Eliza Ryves was casual and interrupted ; yet | witnessed 
the bitterness of “ hope deferred, which maketh the heart 
sick.” She sunk, by the slow wastings of grief, into a grave, 
which probably does not record the name of its martyr of 
literature, 

She was descended from a family of distinction in Ireland; 
but, as she expressed it, “ she had been deprived of ber birth- 
right by the chicanery of law.” In her former bours of tran- 
quillity she had published some elegant odes, had written a 
tragedy, and comedies, all which remained in MS. In her dis- 
tress she looked up. to her pen as a source of existence ; and an 
elegant genius, and a woman of polisbed manners, commenced 
the life of a female trader in literature. 

Conceive the repulses of a modest and delicate woman in her 
attempts of appreciating the value of a manuscript with its pure 
chaser. She had frequently returned from, the -booksellers ta 
her dreadful solitude, to hasten to her bed. In all the bodily 
pains of misery, she has sought in uneasy slumbers a tem- 
porary forgettulness of gricfs which were to recur on the 
worrow. Elegant diteraiure is always of doubtfal acceptance 
with the public, and Eliza Ryves came at length to try the most 
masculine exertions of the peu. She wrote for one newspa-~ 
per much political matter ; but the proprietor was too great a 
politician for the writer of politics, for he only praised the 
labour he never paid; mucl poetry for another, in which, 
beiag ove of the correspondents of Della Crasca, in payment 
of her verses she got nothing but verses ; the most astonish- 
ing exertion of a female pen was the entire composition 
af the historical and political portion of some annual register. 
So little profitable were all these jaborious and original efforts, 
that every day did not bring its “ daily bread.” Yet even 
in her poverty, her native benevolence could make her 
generous; for she has deprived herself of her meal to 
provide au unhappy tamily with one, who lodged above 
her. 

Advised to adopt the mode of translation, and being igno- 
rant of the French language, she retired to an obscure jiodg- 
ing at Islington, which sbe never quitted ‘till she had produced 
a good version ot Rousseau’s “ Social Compact,” Raynal’s 
“ Letter to the National Assembly,” and finally, translated De 
la Croix’s “* Review of ihe Constitutions of the principal 
States in Europe,”-in two large vols. with intelligent notes. 
All these works, so much at varienee with her taste, left her 
with her healt. much broken, and a mind which might be said 
to have nearly survived the body. 

Yet even ata moment so unfavourable, her ardent spirit 
engaged in a translation of Froissart. At the British Museum 
f) 
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] have seen her conning over the magnificent and voluminous 
MS. of the old chronicler, and by its side Lord Berner’s version, 
printed'in the reign of Heary VILL. It was evident that his 
lordship was employed as a spy on Froissart,to inform her 
of what Was going forward in the krench camp; and sbe soon 
perceived, for her taste was delicate, that it required an 
ancient lord and knight, with all his antiquity of phrase, to 
break a lance with the still more ancient chivalric Frenchman. 
The familiar elegance of modern style failed to preserve 
the pictirresque touches, and the naive graces of the chroni- 
cler who wrote as the mailed knight combated—roughily or 
gratefully, as saited the tilt or the field., She vailed to 
Lord Bervers; while she felt jit was here necessary to under- 
stand old French, and then to write'in old English*. During 
these profitiess labours Hope seemed to be whispering in bei 
lonely study: Her comedies had been in possession of. the. 
managers of ‘the theatres during several years. ‘They had 
too much merit to be rejected, perhaps too little to be acted. 
Year passed Over year, and the last still repeated the treache- 
rous promise of its brother. The tysterious arts of pro- 
erastinatioi are by no one so well systematised as.by the 
theatrical tranager, nor. its secret sorrows so deeply felt as 
by the ‘dramatist. One of her comedies, “Phe Debt of 
Honour,” had been warmly approved at. both theatres, where 
probably a copy of it may still, be found. ‘To the honour 
of one of the managers, he presented her with a hundred 
pounds on his acceptance of its ‘Could she avoid then flateer- 
ing herself with an annual harvest? 

But even this generous gilt, which involved init such gol:len 
promises, could uot for ten yeurs preserve its delusion. “* I 
feel,” suid Eliza Ryves, “ the necessity of some powerful pa- 
tronage, to bring my comedies forward to the world with 
eclat, and secure them an admiration, which, should it even 
be deserved, is seldom bestowed, unless some leading judge 
of literary merit gives the sanction of his applause ; and then 
the world will chime in with his opinion, without taking the 
trouble to inform themselves whether it be founded in jus- 
tice or partial:ty.” She never suspected that her comedies 
were not comic !—but who dare hold an argument with an 
ingenueus mind, wlien it reasons from a right principle, with 
a wrong application to itself? It is crue that a writer's con- 
nexions have often done a great dea! for a small author, and 
enabled some favourites of Jiterary fashion to enjoy an usurped 
reputation ; but it is not so evident that Eliza Ryves was a 
comic writer, although, doubtless, she appeared another 
Menander to herself. And thas an author dies in a delusion of 
self- flattery. 

9 ‘The 


‘Lhis version of Lord Berners has been lately reprinted. 
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The character of Eliza Ryves was rather tender and melan- 
choly than brilliant and gay; and like the bruised per- 
fume, breathing sweetness when broken into pieces. She 
traced her sorrows in a work of fancy, where her feelings 
were at least as active as her imagination. It is a small 
volume, entitled “ The Hermit of Snowden,” a tale, formed 
on a very delicate, but not uncommon act of the mind of a 
man of fastidious refinement. Albert having felt, when opu- 
Jent and fashionable, a passion for Lavinia, meets the kindest 
return; but, having imbibed an ill opivion of women, from 
his licentious connexions, he conceived they were slaves of 
passion, or of avarice. He wrongs the generous nature of 
Lavinia, by suspecting her of mercenary views: hence arises 
the perplexities of the hearts of both. Albert affects to 
be ruined, and spreads the report of an advantageous match, 
Lavinia feels all the delicacy of her situation; she loves, but 
“ she never told her love.” She seeks for her existence in her 
literary labours, and perishes in want. 

In the character of Lavinia, our authoress, with all the melan- 
choly sagacity of genius, foresaw, and has described her 
own death! The dreadful solitude to which she was latterly 
condemned, when in the last stage of her poverty ; her frugal 
mode of life ; her acute sensibility ; her defrauded hopes; and 
her exalted fortitude, She has here formed a register of all 
that occurred in her solitary existence. I will give one 
scene, to me it is pathetic, for it is like a scene at which I was 
present. 

“ Lavinia’s lodgings were about two miles from town, in an 
obscure situation. | was shewed up toa mean apartment 
where Lavinia was sitting at work, and in a dress which indi- 
cated the greatest econumy. IL enquired what success she had 
met with in her dramatic pursuits? She waved her head, 
and, with a melancholy smile, replied, that her hopes of 
ever bringing any piece on the stage were now entirely over; 
for she found that wore interest was necessary for the pur 
pose than she could. command; and that she had for that 
reason laid aside her comedy tor ever! While she was talking, 
cane in a favourite dog of Lavinia’s, which | had used to caress. 
The creature sprang to my arms, and [ received him with 
ny usual tonduess. Lavinia endeavoured to conceal a tear 
which trickled down ber cheek. Afterwards she said, Now that 
I live entirely alone, I show Juno more attention than I had 
used to do formerly. The heart wants something to be kind to, 
And it consoles us for the loss of society, to see even an 
anunal derive happiness from the endearments we bestow 
upon ‘ 

Such was Eliza Ryves! not beautiful nor interesting in her 
person, but, with a mind of fortiude, susceptible of all the 
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delicacy of feminine softness; and virtuous amidst her de- 
$pair. She presented me, a short time before her death, 
with the following stanzas. The verse is elegant and musical, 
but the circumstance is much more interesting than the 
verse :— 


A SONG, 
By Exriza Ryves. 


A new-falien lamb, as mild Emmeline past, 
la pity she turn’d to behold, 

How it shiver’d and shrank from the merciless blast, 
‘Then fell all benumb’d with the cold. 


She rais’d it, and touch’d by the innocent’s fate, 
Its sott form to her bosom she prest; 

But the tender reliet was atforded too late, 
lt bleated, and died on ber breast. 


The moralist then, as the corse she resign’d, 
And, weeping, spring-tlowers o'er it laid ; 

Thus mus’d So it fares with the delicate mind, 
‘To the tempests of fortune betray’d. 


«é 


* Too tender, like thee, the rude shock to sustain, 
And ceuied the relief which would save ; 

"Tis lost, and whea pity and kindness are vain, 

Thus we dress the poor sufferer’s grave !” 


----—_—- -— —_-— - = —— 
————————— 


Account of a Tribe called Kroomen, inhabiting a small 
District of the Grain Coast of Africa, b. tween Cap 
Mount and Cape Palmas. By the late Thomas Ludlam, 
Esq. Jornierly Gaevernor of Sierra Le one, and one of the 
Commissioners of . fi can Lnquiry. 


“HE district inhabited by the Kroomen, extends, accord- 
Ing to the maps, about twenly miles along the coast, 
from north-west to south-east. Its extent inland is not 
accurately known, but it is supposed, from the best informa- 
tion, net to exceed the same distance; and may, perhaps, fall 
consideral!y short of it: it cannot be great, as the Kroomen 
have no towns except on the sea coast. The Kroo country lies 
between 4° 54° aud 5°7' N, latitude. Fettra-Kroo, the princi- 
pal town, is In twos ma) 
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The general aspect of the country is champaign, and it is 
very woody, It is free, however, from marshes. lis chief 
vegetable productions are rice, cassada, yams, plantanes, 
and Malaguetta pepper. The rice which it produces is valued 
by Earopeans on account of its superior whiteness to what is 
in general to be met with on the coast. The rivers which run 
through it do not appear to be large. 

In the Kroo country there are but five towns, viz. Little- 
kroo, which is the northernmost; then Settra-kroo, which 
is the chief town ; Kroo-bah, Kroo-settra, and lasily, Will’s- 
town. 

The population of this small district is supposed to be 
ereater than in most other countries on the coast. No less 
than 800 Kroomen were estimated to be working as In- 
bourers at Sierra Leone in the vear 18090; and Kroomen 
are to be found, though not in such large bodies, vet in con- 


siderable numbers, at every factory, nay, at almost every 


village, in the intermediate space, whieh is an extent of 
350 miles. Besides this, they are employed by all the vessels 
trading between Cape Mount and Cape Palmas, to carry 
ontheir trade, as faciorsand interpreters, and also to assist 
in the work of navigation, ¢ patie iy in manning 
boats. 

The Kroomea who thus cmplov themselves, either as 
traders, sailors, or labou ‘ ce trom home, are 
seldom less than fifteen years 0 re than tortyv. Those 
who remain at home are ¢ ! yyed m agriculture, 
and a few in fishing. ‘They rr i few caitie. The Jand 
seeins to form a common § ” to cescend by in- 
heritance.. Each man setties, o: r cultivates, where he 
pleases. Agricultural labour ts « ucted chiefly by women, 
though some times by dou 

The commerce of the hKroomen ts eorried on entirely 
bY barter. Vie articles which it entes lemand among 
them are tobacco; cotton cloth of Last India fabne 3a 
few Enelish shaw!s and handkerehielS; hats; leather tranks ; 
fire-arms:; bar-tron, which y manufacture themselves 
into implements of husbandry ; knives, Xc. and cowries, 
which are used ino making their fetishes .or amulets. dn 
rium for these articles, they il a little ivory, palm-oil, 
Mialazuetta pepper, and rice, a id oceasional y supply ships 
with fire wood, plantanes, cassada, and even with bullocks. 
They will sometimes row off in very spall canocs to ships 
at a distance of four leagues from the shore, with not 
more of these articles than will procure for them a few 
leaves of tobacco, reckoning they toil and bazard as nothing, 
Their chief reich 2 Dal r, however, Is their | our, 
Which they hire io Europeans. ‘his is the source trom 


which 
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which they derive by far the greater part of their imported 
commodities, They have long been the exclusive interme- 
diate merchants, or rather factors, between the vessels trad- 
ing on this part of the coast and the people of the interior; 
and while the slave trade flourished, this employment oc- 
cupied a considerable number of hands. Siuce the abolition 
of that trade they have sought other lines of service. 

The forin of their government is monarchial ; but it ap- 
pears that the old men (the aristocracy) of the country 
possess considerable influence, and that the power of the 
monarch is small, except when it is supported by their in- 
fluence, Each town bas a chief, whom tney designate king, 
at least in conversing with Europeans ; but there is one 
chief who is considered as superior to the rest, and who 
rules over the whole. The power, however, of the inferior 
chiets seems to be very great in their own districts, and 
their power is probably hereditary. At the same time the 
children of the greatest chiefs work as labourers, while they 
are young men, in exactly the same manner as the lowest of 
the people ; nor are they to be distinguished, on ordinary occa- 
sions, either by their dress, or by the superior respect which is 
paid to them. 

1 could not learn distinctly in what manner the chief 
authority was conveyed, whether by inheritance or other- 
wise. 

A mourning, or cry, of seven days continuance, takes place 
on the death of a king, during which time it appears that all 
arrangements respecting the succession are made. 

Kroomen of different towns have sometimes very serious 
quarrels. Que took place lately between the people of 
Wills-town and those of one of the other towns. It origi- 
nated iv a private quarrel between two individuals, Tom 
Niminee and Jumbo, the people of each town taking part with 
their towysmnan until it became au actual war between the two 
towns. 

The Kroomen are seldom very tall; but they are well 
made, muscular, vigorous, and active. ‘They wear no cloibes, 
excepia small piece of East-ludia cloih wrapped rouad their 
loins ; but they are fond of obtaining bats and old woollen 
jackets, which they are allowed to wear in their own country 
in the rainy season. A few wear European clothing while 
at Sierra Leone. They are extsemely sensible of the cold 
during the rainy season, but never appear to suller trom the 
heat. ‘The form of the African head diflers in general 
from that of the European; bet [ think this difference is 
less in the KKrooman than in any other natives whom I have 
seen. la their temper, they ave generally gay and cheerfal; 
and thislends then to be very noisy aud talkative. They 
someumes 
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sometimes shew a talent for mimicry. They seldom learn 
to speak English well, and of course they must understand 
it but imperfectly ; the few who do uaderstand it, become, 
I think, more readily expert at whatever busiaess they are 
ewployed in than most other natives. They are very 
fond of adopting English names ; but their choice is some- 
times very whimsical, such as pipe of tobacco, bottle of 
beer, papaw tree,&c. They are quick in feeling insalts; or 
even harsh and angry expressions, and they immediately be- 
come sulky and untractable. They are deliberate rather than 
impetuous ; but they are far more courageous than the generality 
of the natives about Sierra Leone. 

When hired by the month, their wages depending on the 
time they are at work, not upon the work performed, they are 
apt to be very indolent, unless carefuliy superintended. But 
they are fond of task work, or working by the piece; and exert 
themselves exceedingly when the reward is proportioned to 
the lubour. 

They seem to think, some kinds of work much more cre- 
ditable than others. The washer women at Sierra Leone have 
lately employed their hired Kroowen in carrying home baskets 
of wet clothes from the brock. | have heard them grumble 
very much under their burdens, because “ man was made to 
do woman’s work ;” nevertheless, asthey gain money by it, they 
are disposed to put up with the indiguity. 

Their gains they convert carefully into such goods as are 
most valuable in ‘heir own country. Ila eighteen months or 
two years, a suilicient stock baving been coliected, the Kroo 
man returns home with his wealih. A certain portion is given 
to the head men of the town; all his relations and friends 
partake of his bounty, if there be but a leaf of tobacco for 
each; his mother if living, has a handsome present. All this 
is done in order “ to get him a name :” what remains is deli- 
vered to his father “ to bay him a wife.” Oue so liberal does 
not long want a partner; the father obtains a wife for him ; 
and after afew months of ease and indulgence, he sets off 
atresh tor Sierra Leone, or some of the factories on the coast, 
tv get more money. By this time he is proud of being ac- 
quainted with “ white man’s fashion ;” and takes with him 
some raw, inexperienced youngster, whom he initiates into his 
own profession, taking uo small portion of the wages of the 
eleve for his trouble. lo due time bis coffers are replenished ; 
he returns home ; confirms his former character for liberality; 
and gives the residue of bis wealth to bis father to ‘ get him 
another wife.” In this way he proceeds perbaps for ten or 
twelve years, or more, increasing the number of his wives, and 
establishing a great character among his countrymen ; but 
scarcely a particle of his earnings is at any time applyed to his 
own 
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own use.. I have heard of one Krooman who had cighteen 
wives: twelve and fourteen Lain told are not uncommon, 

Theft is certainly not discreditable among them : their prin- 
cipal people are more than suspected of making their inferiors 
practice it, and sharing the gain. ‘The inferior will often con- 
Sess it when really innocent, and wil! readily bear the punish- 
ment, in order to conceal the true criminal. 

Witchcraft they dread, and of course abhor: [ believe it is 
the only offence which is unpardonable. They have the same 
implicit faith in fetishes or amulets, as other heathen tribes: 
and the same belief of the agency of invisible powers, under 
the direction of particular men. [ believe itis very much by 
their pretensions to supernatural powers that the head men 
keep up their influence. Jumbo‘boasts of having two fetishes 
made expressly to operate on Europeans : one enables him to 
gain the favour of white men in general: the other guards him 
from the “ palavers” which individuals might occasionally 
bring against him : nor are these charms without a real effect, 
through their power over the imagination. 

One of the greatest drawbacks from the usefu!ness of the 
Kroowen, as hired labourers, at Sierra Leone, arises frow their 
readiness rather to suffer in their own persons then to bear 
testimony against each other. ‘The public punishment which 
our laws itmpose is far less feared then the sure and secret ven- 
geance of the magician. The artifices by which they often 
escape in our courts of jéstice are deemed vain against invisible 
powers. Theft is punished in their own country exactly as it 
is in Sierra Leone: and if a wan steal from them, they shew 
him little mercy. Ltisuniversally admitied, that if a Krooman 
were to learn to read and write, he would be put to death im- 
mediately. Distinction, respect, power, among his own coun- 
trymen, as soon as age permits it, are the objects of every 
Krooman; he is trained up ia the habit of’ looking forward 
to tliese as to all that is honourable or desirable; his life is 
spent dn seeking them by the only means which the customs 
of his country allow: when | ossessed of them, every exertion 
ss used to train others in the sawe principles, inorder that he 
may keep and enjoy what he has acquired with so much labour. 

{ was struck when L first came to Africa wiih the ditferent 
manner i which a hroomao anda Mandingo man: (a Moham- 
inedan) viewed an. Eoglish clock. [twas a new thing to both 
of them ‘The Krooman eved itattentively forubout ami lute, 
but with an unmeved coumenance, and then welked away to 
Jook at something ele, whhout saying a word. The Mandingo 
man could not sutliciently admire the equal and constant 
motion of the pendulum ; his attention was repeatedly drawn 
to it; he made all possible iquinies as to-rthe Cause of Hs 
niotivu ; he renewed the subject next morning, and could 
hardly 
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hardly be persuaded that the pendulum had continued to 
“ walk,” as he called it, all night... But Kroomen are sufti- 
ciently acute and observant where the occasion calls their minds 
to action. IL believe the chief amusement which prevails 
amoug the Kroomen is danciog, A Krooman will never seil 
a Krooman, vor ajlow. him to be sold by others if he can 
prevent it, They go about every where, in slave ships and to 
slave factories, and are active agents in the slave trade, with- 
out any more apprehension of being sold themselves than if 
they were British mariners. 


OLD CUSTOMS. 


MONGST the ctistoms which formerly prevailed in this 

country daring the season of Lent, was the following : 
An officer denominated the king’s cock crower, crowed the hour 
each night, within the precincts of the palace, instead of pro- 
claiming it in the ordinary manner of watchmeh. This 
absurd ceremony did not fall into disuse ’till the reign of 
George I. 

The eustom of eating tansy puddings and cakes at Easter 
was confined to some few places distant from the metropolis, 
aud was introduced by the monks ; thereby, symbolically, 
to keep in remewbrance the bitter herbs in use among the 
Jews at this season, though atthe same-tiie bacon was always 
part of the Easter fare, to denote a contempt of Judaism. 
‘The Jews, bowever, themselves long since contrived to diminish 
the bitter flavour of the tansy by making it a pickle for 
their paschal lamb, from whence we borrowed the custom of 
taking mint and sugar asa general sauce for that description 
of food. 

The festivities of the May -pole, coming probably by legiti- 
maic descent from the Roman game, called Floralia, in honour 
of the goddess Flora, were once general in this country. 
Even the priests, joining with the people, used to goin proces- 
sion to some adjoining wood on the May morning, and re- 
tura in triumph with. the much-prized pole, adorned with 
boughs and other tokens of the spring season. And our 
monarchs themselves bending tothe usages of the times, used 
to inake parties of plexsure called Mayings, even to so late a 
period of oul history isthatof Henory the Eighth, who assemble d 
his whole court upou one of (hese festive occasions at Shooter’ 
Hill. ‘These Mayinys are still practised in the west and north 
of England. ‘The May-pole, once fixed, remained until t 
end of the year, aud was resorted to at all other s asons of 
festivity as well as during May. Some made of amore durab! 
naturc, even remained for years; being merely fresh orna 
‘) rented 
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mented, instead of being removed, as was the common 
practice. The last May-pole in London was taken down in 
1717, and conveyed to Wanstead in Essex, where it was 
fixed in the park forthe support of an immensely large tele- 
scope. Its original height was upwards of 100 feet above the 
surtace of the ground, and its station on the east-side of Somer- 
set-House, where the new church now stands. Pope thus 
perpeiuates its remembrance : 


“ Amidst the area wide they took their stand, 
Where the tall May-pole overlooks the Strand,” 





FOUNDLING HOSPITAL AT MOSCOW. 


HIS celebrated hospital, the steward of which, as Lord 
Catheart states in his recent dispatch, was “ the most 
eminent public functionary found in the city,” by the Gallic 
incendiaries, was the noblest and most complete institution of 
the kind in Earope, It was founded by the renowned Empress 
Catharine, in 1764; an immense pile of buildings of a qua- 
dyanguler shape, and calculated to cantain and accommodate 
8000 foundlings. The utmost privacy and freedom prevailed 
in this institution: candles were placed during the night in 
niches in different parts of the building; in these the infants 
were secretly deposited, and the bells rung ; the bringers im- 
mediately retired, and the children were speedily taken into 
the hause. It was also at the option of mothers to come and 
be delivered privately in the house; no questions were eve: 
asked, and every proper care and attention was paid to her; 
the infant was left, and considered as the child of the state. 
Those were taken the greatest care of, and at fourteen they 
had the liberty of chusing any particular branch of trade, 
and for this purpose different species of manufactures were 
established in the hospital. When they had gone through a 
certain apprenticeship, vr about the age of twenty, they were 
allowed the liberty of setting up for themselves, a sum ot 
mouey was bestowed upon each foundling for that purpose, and 
they were permitted to carry on trade in any part of the Rus- 
sian empire. A very considerable privilege in a country where 
the peasants are slaves, and cannot leave their villages without 
the permission of their masters. This admirable and incal- 
culably useful institution was in a great degrce supported by 
voluntary comtuibutions, legacies, &c. to encourage which, 
the empress granted to nll benetactors some valuable privileges, 
in proportion to the extent of their liberality; and a private 
merchant, named Dimidorf, expended on this institution sums 

amounting to neatly 200,000), 

6 Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes of Guy, who founded the noble Hospital which 
bears his Name. 


UY was a bookseller in Stock’s-market, between Cornhill 

and Lombard-street. He bad a maid servant; whom he 
agreed to marry, and, preparatory to bis nuptials, be bad 
ordered the pavement before his door to be mended as far as 
a particular stone, which he marked, White ter master was 
out, the maid who was innocently looking on the pavers at 
work, saw a broken place which they had not repaired, and 
mentioned it to them; but they told her that Mr. Guy 
had directed them. not to go so far. “ Well,” says she, “ do 
you mend it; tell him I bade you, and | know he will not be 
angry.” It happened, however, that the poor girl had pre- 
sumed too much on her influence over her wary lover, for 
Guy, enraged to find his orders exceeded, renounced the 
thatrimonial scheme, and resolved upon perpetuating his name 
by building and endowing a hospitel. 

This man was so complete a pattern of economy, that 
the celebrated Vultwre Hopkins once called upon him to 
havea lesson on ‘the art of saving. Being introduced into 
the parlour, Guy, not knowing his visitar, lighted a candle; 
but when Hopkins said, “ Sir, L always thought myself 
perfect in the art of getting and husbanding money, but 
being informed that you far exceed me, I have taken the 
liberty of waiting upon you to be satisfied on this subject :” 
Guy replied, “ If that is all your business, we can as well 
talk it over inthe dark,” and immediately put out the candle. 
This was evidence sufficient for Hopkins, who acknowledged 
Guy to be his master, and took his leave, 





Mental Imbecility of Swift. 


Do not remember to have seen any allusion made by the 

writers on the mental imbecility of Swift, in his latter years, 
to the nearly simifar sitaation, at a former period, of his uncle, 
Godwin Swift. Yet this near relation, at no very advanced 
period of life,-fell into a kind of “ lethargy, 6r dotage, which 
by degress deprived him of his speech and memory, and 
rendered him totally incapable of being of the least service to 
his family and friends.” . Would it not seem probable that 
the peculiar insanity to which the dean was subject may be 
more justly ascribed to circumstances of family taint, than toany 
extraordinary exertion of bis own faculties ? The latter periods 
of Swift’s life were passed in comparative indolence, rather 
than m prejudicial habits of intense study. 


Vol. 52. 7C dnswer, 
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Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to F. Postlethwaite’s Rebus, inserted the 41h 
of August. 


RIEND Postlethwaite, it is well known, 
That J ASPER is a precious stone. 


*.* We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s 
gate; H. Welsford, of Crediton; J. Newland, of Hulbeton academy ; F. L. 
Veysey, of Rackenford; W.. Bickham, of Spring Gardens,near Ashburton; 
and J. H. M. of Blackwater. 





Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to T. Pearse’s Charade, 
inserted August 3%. 


WRN winter comés, in awful form array’d, 
Thea is the RUSH-LIGHT?’s feeble light display’d. 


Similar answers have been received from W. Terry, of Plymouth; 

H. 1. Parker, of Castle Cary; J. Jane, of Notth Cadbury; W. C. Treffry, 

of Heligan; J. Newland, Holbetun ;)W. Bailey, Bridgewater ; H. Crocker, 

of Cockel; H. Welsford, of Crediton; Caroline Caines; of , Lion’s-gate; 

. W. of Charmouth; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford;, and J. H, M, of 
Blackwater, 


ee 


4 REBUS, dy Caroline Caines. 
Fs flower first select; 


Laettes’ sun likewise detect ; 
An Indian beast thirdly expound ; 
An English town must next-be found: 
The initrals join, and quickly you 
A precious stone will have in view. 





A REBUS, by J. Chapple, of Coldridge. 
M* first supports, aloft in air, 


The num’rous feather’d tribe; 
A measure will my next declare; 
A weight my last decide: 


My whole transpos’d, and plac’d aright, 
Will bring at once to view 

A hero fam'd in dreadful fight, 
And martial tactics tov, 














An ENIGMA, by F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford, 


VERSE to mercy am I, for I slay 
All that I conquer, all that I betray 
Vithin my works, which purposely are made 
‘lo be the seat of death’s destructive trade. 
Such my devices, that into my snare 
My victun rushes eve he is gware ; 
I instantly approach, inflict a wound, 
And while I do it keep an eye ardund 
Lest any mark me in my work of death, 
And make me, with my gaptive, yield my breath ; 
The peasant’s cottage is my surest seat, 
And there I most times fix my snug retreat. 


9 POETRY. 
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Ry .& & Ts. 


O* ak! thou gloomy genius of the grave, 
Thou dark, mysterious habitant of tombs, 
And, if thou canst, O tell me what thou art! 
Thou answer’st not, oblivious pow’r! but still 

A solema taciturnity prevails. 
*Tis well :—When Heav’n appointed thee to reign, 
It gave thee not to talk with humankind; 

But casting o’er thee an impervious veil 
Perplexes strangely with conjecture wild 

Of what thou art, the restless mind of man. 

And yet I would that thou could’st find a tongue 
To solve the doubts which now pervade my sou]: 
But that were vain, for then thou wert not death. 
Perhaps, had our first parents never sinn’d, 

Thou ne’er hadst had to lord it over man; 

But hold my soul: nor dare with impious eye 

To pry where Heav’n denies thee pow’r to see. 
‘Thou sbon shalt know, and ah! thow soon shalt feel, 
And what is death, by dear experience find ; 
That subtle teacher of the sage and foo}! 

Whose homefelt precepts are so well enfore’d 

As must constrain the most unwise to learn. 

This tutor soon shall make thee knuwn to me; 
TOO SOON I'd say, but that, beyond thy bounds, 
I see far-beaming a celestial light 

‘That drives the base idea from my mind. 

Then welcome death whene’er thou’rt bid to come! 
Nor do I view thee as by some thour’t view’d, 
Array’'d in terrors, with destruction fraught ; 

But see in thee the messenger of HIM 

‘6 Who was, and is, and Is to come ;”—that POW’R 
Who first vouchsaf’d this transient life to man ; 
Who first invested thee with pow’r to kill; 

And who, bey ond thy shadowy domain, 

Hast promis’d life which thou canst never mar: 
A rich, immortal scene of perfect bliss! 

Thou art the passage to that biissful state; 

And hence I hail thee, death! fer as the grain 
When sown must, ere it can be quickea’d, die; 
Ev’n so must perish man’s superior trame, 

Ere render’d fit to taste immortal life 


O thou Almighty and Omniscient POW’R! 
Whose wisdom first produc’d thy creature many 
And stil supports him thro’ this mortal state; 
Inspire my soul to praise thee as I ought 

For that inestimable, gracious gift 

OF immortality to him vouchaf’d. 

O deign t’ incite my soul to virtuous deeds! 
‘That when, to execute thy heavenly will, 
Thou send’st thy soporific agent, death, 
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To circumscribe this sublunary span, 

I may not be unworthy found to share 
Thy bounteous gift im Heaven’s transcendent realms, 
Arid bing thy praises in celestial straids. 


Bridgwater, 
Siicenian 


W. D. CHAMPION, 





PRINCE HOEL’S SONG. 
[From Southey’s Madoc. ] 


te harness’d thee, my steed of grey) 
And thou shalt bear me to the walls, 


Where, in dazzling splendour gay, 
Bright the glittering sun-beam falls, 


Dear to me those walls so white, 
When I wake, and when I dream; 

Where, before my fair one’s sight, 
Floats the sea-mew on the stream. 


How I love the storm-struck dwelling 
Which the restless ocean laves! 

On its walls, so proudly swelling, 
Ever break the sounding waves. 


There she dwells, the shapely maiden, 
Fairer than the ocean spray ; 

Lovelier than the charms display’d in 
Flora’s garden bed in May. 


Still for her I ceaseless pine 
See but her in crowded halls; 

When the sun’s bright beams decline 
Fancy fties to those dear walls. 


I throughout the sleepless night 
Think of her, ’till health is own; 
Filed the visions of delight, 
The flush of youth for ever gone. 


Pale as ocean to the view 
On a dreary, sunless morn ; 

Victim of a love too true, 
Still for I pine forlorn, 


I pine for her; yet heave a sigh 
Of tender pity while I pine, 

That she should view with scornful eye 
A love so pure, so Warm aS mine. 





oO! 


Yet we, when morning light illumes the plain, 
Will crop the meadow leaves that sweetly breathe, 


To 


Be flowering lotus twin’d, that loves the ground, 
And with its blooms the plane tree branches crown’d 


THE NUPTIAL WREATH. 


EE, as the lyric murmurs sweetly die, 


Love, charming boy, sits playing in her eye; 


gentle girl, no longer of our train, 


weave, for thee, a variegated wreath. 


While, dropping on the shaded turf below, 


From silver shells ambrosial unguents flow. 
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